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THE MEN OF THE MID-PACIFIC 

By ALFRED GOLDSBOROUGH MAYER 

MOEE than 2,000 years ago, there lived upon the Islands from 
Sumatra to the Philippines an ancient sea-faring race, the 
brown-skinned Sawaiori. Of their origin we know nothing, but that 
they had long been separated from the Indian Peninsula is evident, for 
there are no Sanscrit words in the language of their descendants. 

Much as the Polynesians are to-day, their ancestors, the half -mythical 
Sawaiori, probably were in those ages long past, for even to-day no 
Polynesian population has developed a national solidarity. Their polit- 
ical and social unit is and always has been the village, fortified, self -cen- 
tered, with no communal interest and no civic virtue extending beyond 
the limits of its ramparts of rattan. 

Weak as a house divided against itself were the Sawaiori when before 
the dawn of our Christian era, hordes of Malay pirates began to swarm 
out from southeastern Asia and to overrun the off-lying islands. 1 

We may picture village after village obliterated in an orgie of mas- 
sacre and outrage. From the roar of burning thatch the weak ones slunk 
away, while to the cat-like Malay the heroes fell a prey. One desperate 
resource remained to the persecuted race — flight over the wide and un- 
known waters of the Pacific. 

Eastward went the fugitives in two great streams, one along the 
northern and the other skirting the southern coast of New Guinea. 

But, although forced by hunger to conquer a landing place, there to 
grow the broad-leaved taro for the onward voyage, no home for the Sawai- 
ori could be found upon New Guinea, for ever in his rear there lurked 
the Malayan prahu, while the forests around him secreted cannibals hun- 
gering for his flesh. Before the dawn of history they sailed, these 
mariners of a weak and exiled race, who heavy with many a fear the 
world has long outlived, yet braved the unknown perils of this loneliest 
of seas — the ocean of the long low heave, the never stilled breathing of 
the monster in his sleep ; for calm over the Pacific has but the semblance 

i For a resume' of his own and previous researches upon this subject one 
should consult William Churchill 's "Polynesian Wanderings, ' ' published by the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington in 1911. 
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of peace and over its hours of stillness there broods the threat of storm — 
to them but the inaction of a demon nursing his rage. 

Thus onward sped the disheartened bands until New Guinea and the 
Bismarck Archipelago faded beneath the western sea, and the high 
mountains of the Salomons rose majestically above the eastern horizon. 
Then along the coast of these Islands, so fair to look upon, our wander- 
ers still sailed searching always for the land of peace and finding only 
the abode of the Melanesian savage, but still beyond, luring them on- 
ward toward the rising sun, lay the untried ocean. 

Forced at last to leave all land behind, they did as wise sailors 
would have done, steered close into the southeast trades that blow so con- 
stantly over this vast expanse of ocean. Thus when starvation hovered 
near, when the last of the meagre store of fermented bread fruit had 
been consumed, and slaves began to fall to sustain the master voyagers, 
there still remained as a last resource the fair wind to bear them ba<jk 
to the known but dreaded shores of the Salomons. 

Such a course from the southeasternmost Salomons close hauled on 
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King and High Chiefs op Fiji, at Bau,. in 1899. 



the tropical wind, would carry our navigators to the Santa Cruz group 
where once again they had to encounter their old foe the negroid Mela- 
nesian. Thus after conquering only enough of the coveted shore to 
suffice for a temporary resting place, they sped onward and away to dis- 
cover Eotumah where at last peace from all but their own ambitions 
awaited them. 

Then as years passed and little Eotumah became overpopulated, and 
jealousies engendered savage wars, some long-forgotten Columbus of the 
Pacific made a last and final voyage of 600 miles over the open ocean to 
beautiful Samoa, the El Dorado of the Polynesian race. 

With faces toward the rising sun they had gone their fearsome way, 
and as beaten fugitives taking awful chances a remnant of their race 
had found the seclusion of a land untrodden by any but their own feet. 
Yet, as men treasuring the memory of their past, they turned their home- 
sick faces toward the setting sun, whence the spirits of their dead re- 
turned over the ocean to the mythical fatherland the old songs still de- 
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Three Maidens of Funafuti Atoll, Ellice Islands. Types of the Polynesian race. 

scribe. For somewhere, far to the westward lay the half-forgotten 
home, and the something that stands for Europe to us in America, is 
the fabled Hawaiki to the Polynesians of to-day. 

Generations came and passed, but Samoa remained to them by right 
of eminent domain. Yet history constantly repeats itself, and wars 
and persecutions again operated as of old, so that within historic times, 
from five hundred to three hundred years ago, so the old songs tell, 
great voyages were made from Samoa to Hawaii, to the Cook Islands 
and thence to New Zealand; to Tahiti, Fiji, Tonga, the Ellice and 
Gilbert Islands, and to the remotely isolated Easter Island. In 
Samoa the story is of the departing fugitives and in Hawaii or New 
Zealand the song tells of their arrival, and the dates of these achieve- 
ments are fixed by the generations of the chiefs that have been and 
passed away, and are now but names known but to the chanting priests. 
For two thousand miles around Samoa the men of Polynesian race were 
masters of the island-world, and thus from Rotumah to Easter Island 
four thousand miles from west to east, and from New Zealand to Hawaii 
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four thousand miles from south to 
north, one general language is 
spoken even to our day. 

Throughout this vast area, isl- 
ands uninhabited to-day show crude 
carvings on the rocks, as at Pitcairn, 
evidencing the presence of voyagers 
long dead. There is reason to be- 
lieve that for centuries before the 
white man came, the arts of canoe- 
making and sailing had been declin- 
ing in Polynesia. Yet centuries 





Man of Truk Group, Caroline Islands. 

Ear-rings made of turtle and snail 

shells. Malay admixture is 

apparent. 

before our ancestors dared venture 
from the sight of land, the Polyne- 
sians were lords, of the vastest ocean 
empire of the earth. 

Thus far, we have considered 
only the northern current of adven- 
turers, those who sailed along the 
northern shore of New Guinea; but 

as Churchill shows, there were others, 
Maafu Maatu a High Chief of Tonga, who forced out from the region f 
nephew of Maafu, who conquered the 

Lau Group of the Fiji islands. Sumatra, wandered eastward along 
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A Warrior of Tari Tari Island, Gilbert Islands, dressed in cocoanut fiber armor 
and shark's skin belt, and holding weapons edged with shark's teeth. 



the southern shore of New Guinea until they reached the region of Torres 
Straits, where traces of their language still remain. Then, as they, too, 
sailed outward over the Pacific, certain of their canoes found a final rest- 
ing place upon the New Hebrides, as at Efate, Aniwa and Fotuna, where 
the negroid Melanesians still retain many Polynesian words and phrases ; 
then, finally, these southern wanderers found Fiji, there to amalgamate 
with the more primitive Melanesians and to give rise to one of the finest 
races now inhabiting the Pacific. 

As for the remnant of Sawaiori words now found in the speech of the 
Malays, it is such as one would expect the sons of conquerers to acquire 
from their mothers of the conquered race. 

The purest examples of the Polynesian stock to be seen to-day are in 
Samoa, the Society, and Ellice Islands. The once superb men of New 
Zealand, and the giant race of Tahiti have degenerated, the population 
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of the Marquesas is upon the verge of extinction and the Hawaiians are 
declining and amalgamating with the Chinese. 

In color the Polynesian is a rich bronze-brown, and when not sun- 
burned he may be said to be about twice as dark as a Spaniard or 
Southern Italian. The black hair, slightly waving, falls in heavy masses 
over the fine broad shoulders. The somewhat flattened never prominent 
nose and chin are very characteristic. The lips are full but not protru- 
sive, and the eyes are almond-shaped, giving so close a general resem- 
blance to the Japanese peasant that one has difficulty in distinguishing 
one from the other when both are mingled in a crowd. The Polynesian 
is, however, far larger and more muscular in appearance than the Japan- 
ese and as he stands superbly erect, his shoulders never bent under the 
weight of servile burdens or stooped to the student's yolk of mental 
labor, one is forced to liken him to a bronze statue turned to life, so 
charming is the symmetry of his superb body. In contrast with the 
athletes of our own race, his chest-muscles are far finer, and instead of 




Mother and Daughter, Tarawa Island, Gilbert Islands. 
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being good only in arms or legs his 
uniformity of development is re- 
markable. None of his muscles 
stands out in distorted swollen form, 
but all in all he is the epitome of 
graceful manly strength, not thin 
and cat-like as is the treacherous 
Malay. 

In contrast with the Polynesian 
stands the Papuan of Eastern New 
Guinea for, despite his Polynesian 





Woman showing Pierced Ears, and 

Mode of wearing Mats. Rongelab 

Atoll, Marshall Islands. 

admixture, in essential character- 
istics he remains negroid, with a 
huge mop-like mass of coarse crin- 
kled hair. His skin is dark choc- 
olate, his arms long, his poorly devel- 
oped legs short and bent at the knees, 
and his body weakly made, his small 
eyes bloodshot and sinister, nose 
large but only moderately flattened, 
and the weak chin and thick pro- 
trusive lips revealing descent from 
Africa. 
youth of rogelab atoll, Marshall In Fiji, and to a lesser degree in 

Islands, showing the mode of wear- J y # & 

ing the mat. Micrones'an type. Tonga we find a mixed race with 
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the mop-like hair and small cruel eye of the Papuan, but with a splen- 
didly developed body, the proud heritage from Polynesian ancestors. 
In Tonga and Fiji the average height is probably quite six feet, and the 
symmetry of form and perfection of development of every muscle in these 
huge but shapely men seem more statuesque than human to us, accus- 
tomed as we are to shoulders bent by the physical and mental tasks of 
civilization. "A Shrimp" the huge Fijian laughingly designates the 
white man, in allusion to his puny strength and stooping figure. It is a 
new thing to us, this sight of superb bronze-brown men and women, all 
unconscious of their scantiness of clothes, the most beautiful of all 
nature's children in their naturalness. Nor is it to be assumed that being 
unclothed is conducive to immorality, for the morals of a Fijian village 
would put those of our own towns to the blush. 

In striking contrast to the finer races of the Pacific is the Australian 
who is among the lowest of existing men, apparently comparable in 
culture with the savage who lived in Europe before the Glacial epoch, 
and whose remains have occasionally been found in caverns as at Nean- 
derthal and Spee. The lowest of the Australians are those of the vast 
spinifex deserts of the interior, while the highest in physique and culture 
are found in the tropical forests of Queensland or along the shores of the 
Northern Territory, where an admixture of Papuan blood has improved 
the race. But nowhere does the Australian rise to the intellectual level 
of the natives of the Pacific Islands. His little eyes glitter suspiciously 
from deeply sunken orbits nearly hidden under unkempt locks of matted 
hair that conceal the low retreating brow, furrowed and frowning. 
The dark chocolate color of his face with its huge flat nose, broad-lipped 
slit-like mouth, projecting teeth, and weak retreating chin form a 
demon-like picture as he skulks silent and snake-like through the 
thickets where he seeks the kangaroo. He wears no clothing, but for 
decoration he may carry a crude necklace of shells or seeds, and his 
body is seamed by the scars of deep cuts attesting to his clan-brand 
and manhood in the tribe, and to his duty done in mourning for lost 
relatives. As one listens to the chattered sounds of these creatures of 
the wilds and observes them feasting gluttonously upon half-cooked 
snakes, insects, or lily pads the thought that man is but the descendant 
of ape-like forms overwhelms one with a horror of conviction as we 
realize that our own ancestors may once have been such as these. 

Only where Papuan influence is apparent does he exhibit any consid- 
erable skill in arts, and even here nearly all his implements are designed 
either for war or the chase. He never cultivates the soil, and lives 
crouching under the shelter of miserable domelike huts of bark or leaves. 
The boomerang is his most characteristic weapon, although the spear 
is actually in more universal use in Australia, and it is doubtful whether 
even the boomerang was invented in Australia for it is known to the 
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natives of Ceylon and Timor through which the Australians are supposed 
to have passed on their way from India. 

There are rarely more than fifty persons in a tribe, and they live 
segregated from and suspicious of all others of their race. So restricted 
is intercourse that in Queensland alone there are more than one 
hundred distinct languages. Indeed everything about them points to the 
extreme antiquity of this primitive race whose apparent Indo-Aryan 
affinities appear to ally them more closely to ourselves than to the Pap- 
uans of New Guinea. There is indeed some reason for the conjecture 
that these hideous people of Australia came originally from Hindustan 
where their modern cousins are represented in the tribes of the Dravidian 
coast. 

Women occupy a hopelessly degraded position among the Australians, 
being little more than slaves of their savage captors, who may wound and 
maltreat them in a shocking manner. Yet in all things the Australian 
is better where his contact with civilization has been least, for all that is 
corrupt among us gathers to his ruin and, after a few generations of 
lingering agony, he vanishes a prey to hideous disease. Far from the 
coast, hidden in the dense forests of tropical Queensland or in the vast 
wilds of the Northern Territory there are still superb specimens of this 
fated race, and even in higher qualities the Australian may not be 
wanting. One must indeed admire the courage of the lone native of the 
desert who with a single spear withstood the coming of the explorer 
Giles and his caravan of camels which must have appeared to him as 
demons from a supernatural realm. 

Courage, an attribute of all mankind, they have yet in common 
with ourselves, and as with all simple people, their deepest fears are 
but the figments of their own imaginations, thus in Papua and else- 
where where the chiefs have but little power, the sorcerer becomes the 
dreaded tyrant of the tribe. Here as elsewhere over the Pacific, the 
whites found the natives shuddering under th$ espionage of a host of 
evil spirits of their myths, and even to-day when Christianity has in 
great measure supplanted old beliefs, it is the sermon narrating the 
horrors of hell that commands their entranced attention. A deity of 
love is still to them but an unnatural abstraction and a vengeful, 
jealous demon, delighting in his opportunity to punish, is still the 
favorite god of the natives of the Pacific. 

Yet primitive though the Australians are in most respects and unre- 
sponsive to the influences of higher cultures as they have always re- 
mained, the researches of Baldwin-Spencer in the Northern Territory 
show that the natives have been systematically under-rated by previ- 
ous observers, for in their complex tod picturesque ceremonial of propi- 
tiation to gods, ghosts and ancestral spirits, as well as in their rigorous 
etiquette and respect for fundamental rights within the tribe, they chal- 
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lenge high admiration. A ceremonial deep-rooted in tradition and fixed 
by unchangeable custom controls nearly every act, and tinctures every 
thought of their lives. Even in the minds of the young men this cere- 
monial occupies an important place, but as years go on a greater and 
greater proportion of time is devoted to its observance, so that religious 
rites and dances become practically the sole occupation of the aged. 

The skill of the Australians in tracing barely discernible trails 
through the forest is extraordinary, for they follow at a run the track 
of a horse which passed over the ground five days previously. Their 
young children learn to read with greater rapidity than do those of the 
whites but advancement soon ceases, and arithmetic is a stumbling block 
which they rarely or never overcome. Indeed, in the wilds they are 
commonly unable to count beyond three or four without objective aid. 

So small are the tribes, and so transient their settlements, that there 
is little communal organization for defense, and thus it is that in Aus- 
tralia the chiefs are held in but little respect, whereas among the Poly- 
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Natives of Kuranda, Queensland, Australia, standing in front of their house. The 
self-inflicted scars denote mourning for dead friends and relatives. 



nesians where the village is a store-house of valued property whose own- 
ers must be both defended and aggressive, the chief gains so high an im- 
portance among conditions incident to a state of feudalism, that he be- 
comes a semi god-like personage across whose shadow none dare pass, 
and who must be addressed in language more primitive and ceremonious 
than that used in conversing with ordinary men. A great body of tra- 
dition transmitted verbally from generation to generation has grown up 
in Polynesia, and the ancestry of the chiefs of the Malietoa family of 
Samoa is traced thus for twenty-five generations, and stories of voyages 
from Samoa, the Cook Islands, and Tahiti appear in the songs and myths 
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The Precipice near Katoomba in the Blue Mountains op New South Wales. 



of New Zealand and Hawaii. The question " What canoe did your an- 
cestor come over in" is an important one in Polynesia as well as in 
Massachusetts. Yet in Polynesia, as with ourselves, the treasured tra- 
ditions are those telling of the achievements of ancestors and the great 
deeds of aliens are soon forgotten. Thus, when Cook reached New 
Zealand in 1769 he was surprised to find that the natives retained no 
traditions respecting Tasman's visit to their shores in 1642. 

As La Farge says it is remarkable that the development of art among 
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the peoples of the Pacific is by no means commensurate with the standard 
of their general culture. It is true that the Australians, who are prob- 
ably the lowest, display no considerable skill in their arts, but the 
Papuans excel the more cultured peoples of Samoa and Tahiti. In 
the Pacific, as with all savages, art constantly manifests a symbolic and 
religious tendency. In Eastern New Guinea and the Trobriand Islands, 
the theme of the decoration is the representation of the head of the wor- 
shipped frigate bird, while in the Cook Islands the elaborately carved 
paddles were covered with the conventionalized figures of tribal heroes. 
Almost if not every design, could we discover its history, would be found 
to be a picture-prayer to a demon, ghost, or ancestral spirit of the tribe. 
Art's chief concern is to placate spirits powerful for good or evil. Yet 
human nature in far Polynesia is not different from its co-type in Paris, 
and in every savage tribe those who love form and color, love it for its 
own sake and, like Whistler, feel that art is and needs no mission to 
justify its being. 

It is always the spirit of the man who has been murdered that the 
South Sea Islander dreads, and should a tree fall, all within hearing flee 
to avoid the sight of the disemboweled ghost of the victim of some half 
forgotten feast. The very breeze among the palm trees whispers tales of 
a horrible past. 

Everywhere over the Pacific Islands, be the inhabitants of what race 
they may, there are certain fundamental things in which they are alike. 
The house is but a single room, and among the cruder tribes it serves 
not only as a shelter for the family, but also for the housing of pigs and 
chickens. Property in Polynesia is possessed by the family or the com- 
munity rather than by the individual, and under certain conditions if a 
member of the tribe steals from his neighbor and succeeds in secreting his 
possession for several days he acquires a personal right to that which he 
covets, and may then appear acknowledged by all as its owner by right 
of strategy. The system of barter is usually direct without the inter- 
vention of any sort of currency, and presents in our sense are unknown 
in the Pacific. Your intended gift will be received as proffered barter, 
and returned at once if it be undesired. Thus it is that white-handled 
knives could not be disposed of even as " gifts " in Fiji, while black were 
readily accepted, and conspicuously patterned red and white waist-clothes 
must be presented in Tahiti, but dark blue ones are in vogue in Fiji. 

Everywhere one finds traces of the customs of cannibal days revealed 
at times in acts the significance of which is now unthought of. Thus 
in Samoa the village reprobate is wrapped in leaves and carried through 
the town, and then placed upon the cold stones of an oven, the fire in 
these days remaining unlighted. In Fiji, the deepest insult is to refer 
to a man as the " son of a roasted father ." 

Among uncultured peoples the rulers aided by the priests soon invent 
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Eucalyptis Trees and Sandstone Precipices near Wentworth Falls in the Blue 
Mountains of New South Wales. 



means to relegate to themselves privileges which once were shared among 
the many, and matters thus restricted to the few finally become shielded 
from the masses by religions screens which take the form of tabus. Thus 
over the Pacific, cannibalism which once simply satisfied the appetite, 
of the starving, became religious in its significance and restricted to the 
aristocracy, among whom it was supposed to transmit to the victor the 
virtues of the vanquished; to this end being practised by the North 
American Indian as well as by the Pacific Islander. 
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Man must measure all things in terms of his own experience, and to 
the Pacific Islander we ourselves are imagined to live in small com- 
munities upon distant islands. We are supposed to know personally all 
other white men and many an unfortunate mariner has been held re- 
sponsible for the evil acts of those of other ships — his friends and 
tribesmen from the native's point of view. Thus it was that, in 1839, 
Williams the great missionary was murdered in the New Hebrides in 
revenge for outrages committed upon the natives by previous visitors, 
and the philanthropic Commodore Goodenough met death at Santa Cruz 
from a similar cause in 1875. 

All sorts of miracles are expected from the white man, and it is only 
rarely that a native evinces any surprise at our acts. The working of 
great steam engines, the phonograph, photography and the electric light 
are taken as matters of course even though seen for the first time. I 
have, however, seen a Polynesian chief too greatly alarmed to wait for his 
beverage when upon pressing a button an electric bell jingled in the 
adjacent room; another leaped overboard in a paroxysm of fear when 
given a cake of ice, while in another instance the uncanny event of 
the visit was the glowing of an electric light immersed beneath the sea. 
Wilkes found that the Fijians were far more afraid of his rockets 
(" fiery spirits") than of his guns or cannon. Miracles to be received 
as such must fall within the field of our partial comprehension, the 
wholly inexplicable is neither miraculous nor interesting, A Fijian. 
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A Tree Fern in the Primeval, Woods op Queensland. 



taken to Sydney gazed stolidly upon the great buildings with no ex- 
pression of surprise, but was deeply stirred upon seeing a two-wheeled 
push-cart laden heavily with bananas. 

A custom which is probably of Polynesian origin, but has spread 
universally over the Pacific, is that of the tabu which was a consequence 
of the communistic ownership of property. The ceremony of the tabu 
is pronounced by the high chief, and thereafter none may molest the 
protected place or thing. Thus the cocoa-nut palms, are made tabu 
while the fruit is maturing. There are, however, many forms of per- 
sonal tabu which merge into witch-charms and threats of evil, for 
belief in witches is universal over the Pacific. 

In the South Sea Islands women are considered to be the property 
of men and the ceremony of Jnarriage where it exists shows its kinship 
with that of the tabu. Struggles for the. possession of women are almost 
the sole cause of native warfare, and everywhere woman is the servant 
rather than the companion of man, although in some places her domestic 
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duties may be the reverse of our conception, as in Truk in the Carolines 
where the woman goes out upon the sea to fish, while the husband re- 
mains at home to care for house and children. The " house " is how- 
ever only a combination of chicken-roost and pig pen. It is due to the 
looseness of the marriage tie and not to respect for women that name 
and rank descend through the maternal side, the mother alone being 
ascertainable with certainty. 

A pleasing element^in the life of the Polynesians is their system of 
entertaining strangers. The largest edifice in the village is set aside for 
this purpose and is called the " strangers' house/' and upon the coming 
of guests it resounds far into the night with the sound of song and dance. 
When the copra is to be gathered, or the taro matures in the swamps, 
or the yams have grown big upon the mountain sides then one hears the 
songs of many a canoe bearing youthful visitors gaily decked in garlands, 
and singing to the rhythmic splash of paddles as they glide along the 




Natives of Ponapi, Caroline Islands. 
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House at Eua Island, Tonga. 



shore. The entertaining village is then full of merriment until the labor 
of the harvest is over when the chief apportions all among the families 
of his village and their guests. For socialism is the dominant spirit of 
life in Polynesia. 

The chief holds property only in the name of his tribe, the individual 
hardly exists as a personal owner of earthly things, and intelligent natives 
have declaimed to me against " the money of the white man " saying that 
"it was the cause of all our selfishness/' When I spoke of our paupers 
to a head chief of Fiji he asked in surprise how could this be for " surely 
their friends would feed them were they hungry." In Fiji years ago, so 
the story goes, an ambitious young native became a clerk to a grocer in 
Suva, and so good a salesman was he that his English master sent him 
back to his native village with a goodly supply of grocer's stores. 
Whereat old friends and neighbors came to partake of these things 
but were told that all were to be sold as did " the white man in Suva." 
In a storm of rage the contents of the budding grocer's shop were divided 
among all in the village, and the "meanest man in Fiji" returned to 
" the white man's town." 

In Polynesia an era of dark portent dates from the white man's com- 
ing, for long ago they were content in the thought that the village 
had always been there since the sea-god Hiro had piloted their ancestral 
canoe to the Island from that other island of Hawaiki far to the west- 
ward in the region of Pulotu where rthe dead go home in the evening. 
Through all the ages since those long gone days the thatched houses 
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had clustered under the shadows of the cocoa palms, and rustling leaves 
and murmuring surf had lulled the village in its sleep. As it always had 
been so it was, and so men felt it would endure as did the long blue line 
whereon the ocean met the sky. Unchanged it always would be so the old 
dreamer Maui sang until a canoe would come that would float upright 
without an outrigger; an impossibility as all men knew. 

But one day it came, that God's canoe without an outrigger. Cloud- 
like it shaped itself and grew ever more ominous and vast until its huge 
sails towered above the palm trees, and it came to rest. It was the 
canoe of the Papalangi, they " who came from beyond the sky/' Then 
pale-faced ghosts—" the sailing gods "—came upon the island, and the 
new era commenced for the little village. 

A long sad era that endures to-day, darkened by the horrors of strange 
disease and death, humiliated by the domination of avaricious and un- 
sympathetic masters who peonized the bodies and despised the traditions 
of the people of the little village so that to-day it lingers silent and with- 
ering, where once its songs of merriment were heard. 

May we from our cultural heights descend to cheer with kindly sym- 
pathy these children of the Island World ? Is there aught in our civiliza- 
tion that can serve to instil into their minds new hope, to reestablish 
industry, and renew ambition? The task is difficult indeed, for the 
weak have always been the victims of the strong, be they civilized or 
savage. 

The very possession of skill in arts and trades has penalized the 
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natives and subjected them to the persecution of the bigoted and the 
avaricious. 

Fair play is sadly needed — indeed the thing most needed — in the 
Pacific of to-day. Only through governmental action can adequate 
craft-schools be maintained and markets found and developed for the 
products of native manufacture. 

It is a sad reflection upon our civilization that, through wanton 
neglect, the world has lost the art of the famous wood carvers of New 
Zealand, the mat and fan makers of the Marshall Islands, and the tapa 
decorators of Hawaii, Samoa, and Fiji. Yet under sympathetic guid- 
ance these crafts might have been modified to conform to the demands 
of world wide markets and the carved furniture of New Zealand, the 
artistic floor matting of the Marshall Islanders, and the attractive wall 
papers of the Hawaiians might have been the prized possession of many 
an American and European home. 

Grant them but a just profit for their labor and the races that now are 
dying of apathy would suddenly awaken into ambitious, self-respecting 
men and women. 



